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“You will never see me again,” said the black-bearded man 











PIRATE GOLD 


By CHARLES Coppock 


Illustrated by Richard Bennett 


Part ONE 


Tue shop of Captain Judd stood in a dark narrow street 
of the old city of Batavia, when, many years ago, this city 
was a seaport on the island of Java. The shop was a queer 
old place. On its shelves lay coils of rope, kegs of oil and 
wine, and many bottles of rum and whisky. All the sailors 
of the Indian Ocean and the Yellow Sea came to trade in 
this queer old shop of Captain Judd’s. 

On a summer morning in the year 1636, there came to 
the shop of Captain Judd a huge man with a black beard. 
He wore a black cocked hat, a long blue coat and large gold 
rings in his ears. With him came a little boy. On his back 
the man carried a large iron-bound box. He put the box 
down on the floor of the shop, and the little boy sat down 
on it. The boy had curly yellow hair, and he wore red 
stockings, black shoes and a long blue coat. 

“Yes?” said Captain Judd. ‘What is it you want? I have 
tea from India. I have coils of rope, kegs of oil and finest 
wine. I have rum from Jamaica and whisky from Virginia. 
What is it you want?” 

The huge man with the black beard came close to Captain 
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Judd. He caught the old man by the shoulder and shook 
him hard. “Listen!” said the man with the black beard in a 
low voice. “If you ever breathe a word of what I’m going 
to tell you, you'll surely die! Can you keep your mouth 
shut, Captain Judd?” 

Captain Judd grew pale. He drew back quickly. “Yes!” 
he said, half-whispering. His voice shook a little and he 
looked away from the huge man with the black beard. 

“Then,” said the black-bearded man, “I'll tell you just 
this one thing. I haven’t long to live. I know they are 
going to kill me very soon. I cannot escape them. This 
boy is my son. I want you to take him and care for him. 
See that no harm comes to him. Whatever happens, don’t 
let them get my son, Captain Judd!” 

“But I don’t understand you,” said Captain Judd. ‘Who 
is going to kill you? Who are you, anyway?” 

“That is none of your business, Captain Judd,” said the 
man with the black beard. ‘Will you do as I ask, and say 
nothing to anyone about this as long as you live?” 

“IT will,” said Captain Judd, looking more carefully at 
the yellow-haired boy as he sat there in the shop on the big 
strange box. 

“One thing more,” said the man fiercely. “You must 
swear it upon this Bible.” He took from his pocket a small 
black Bible and held it out in his hand. 

Captain Judd put his right hand upon the Bible. “I 
swear,” he said, “by all that is in this book to keep my word 
and to keep your son from harm.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Captain Judd. “Shall I see you again?” 

“No, you will never see me again,” said the black-bearded 
man. “And one thing more: I am leaving this box with 
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you.” With these words the man went out of the shop, 
without looking back at the little boy sitting there on the 
iron-bound box. 

“What is your name?” Captain Judd asked the boy. 

“J have no name,” said the yellow-haired boy, and he 
smiled. 

“What is in that iron-bound box?” asked Captain Judd. 

“My clothes,” said the boy, and he smiled again. 

“And you have no name!” said old Captain Judd. “Then 
T’ll call you Java, after the island we live on. How do you 
like that name?” 

“T like it,” said the boy. 

Java and Captain Judd carried the big box to the back of 
the shop. Together they took out the gay, rich clothes. 
There were coats of bright red, green and blue cloth, and 


trousers of white-and-gold silk. There were high-heeled, red- 
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leather boots. Java and Captain Judd hung the gay clothes 
on the dark walls of the shop. 

For two years Java lived with old Captain Judd in the 
shop on the narrow street of old Batavia. Captain Judd 
grew to love him as if Java were his own son. 

All the sailors from the Indian Ocean and Yellow Sea 
came to trade in the little shop. Java would stand up proudly 
and smile and say to them, “We have tea from India. We 
have coils of rope, kegs of oil and the finest wine. We have 
rum from Jamaica and whisky from Virginia. What do you 
want?” 

On summer mornings Java would stand in the doorway 
of the little shop, his hair shining gold in the sun. He would 
watch the ships come sailing into the harbor. From the door- 
way of the shop he would stand and wave at them when they 
sailed away. If he loved anything more than Captain Judd, 
Java loved the ships and the sea. His blue eyes always seemed 
to be looking toward the far-off places of the earth. 

Early one morning Java saw a strange ship come sailing 
into the harbor. He ran back to the shop. 

“Captain Judd! Captain Judd!” cried Java. “Come and 
see what a strange ship has come to Batavia. She looks like 
a man-o’-war!” Captain Judd came to the doorway and 
looked out. There, in the middle of the harbor, stood a ship 
with sails as black as night. She flew no flag. All along her 
sides the black mouths of guns stuck out. 

“She does look like a man-o’-war,” said Captain Judd, 
“but she flies no flag. I wonder what kind of ship she is. 
Can you see her name from here, Java? My old eyes are too 
dim to see.” 

“She has no name,” said Java. 
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Captain Judd caught the boy by the shoulder. ‘Come in- 
side! Come inside!” he cried. ‘We must not stand here!” 

As soon as they were inside the shop Captain Judd closed 
the door firmly and fastened the lock. 

““What’s the matter, Captain Judd?” cried Java. “Why 
do you lock the door?” 

“Be quiet, Java!” said the old man, and his voice shook a 
little. “Be quiet! Don’t make a sound!” 

Then they were both very quiet as they stood there in the 
dim little shop. Java could hear his own breath making a 
faint whispering sound, but nothing more. 

Soon they heard heavy footsteps coming along the street 
outside the locked door. There came presently a loud knock 
on the door. Captain Judd did not answer. Java made no 
sound. In the little shop all was very dim and still. 

Again the loud knock came, and again. Then a loud 
voice shouted, “Open up, open up! In the name of Old 
Blacksails of the Spanish Main, open this door!” 

“Hush!” whispered Captain Judd. “Pirates! Don’t make 
a sound!” 

Suddenly there was a loud crash, and another. The door 
shook, and the lock broke. 

“Run, Java! Hide some place!” ordered Captain Judd. 
Java ran quickly to the back of the little shop. He looked 
everywhere for a hiding place. Then he saw the big iron- 
bound box that his father had left. Java opened it, jumped 
inside, and pulled the lid down. A tiny crack was left under 
the edge of the lid. Java peered through this crack at old 
Captain Judd standing there pale and quiet. 

Soon there came another loud crash, and the door fell to 
the floor of the shop. A gang of shouting men, with drawn 
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swords, came rushing in. Such a terrible gang of cutthroats 
you never saw. Some had only one eye, with a black patch 
over the other. Some had no teeth, but each carried in his 
mouth a long sharp knife. About their heads they wore tight 
red cloths. They wore gold rings in their ears and noses. 

In front of this gang of cutthroats stood a huge man wear- 
ing a black cocked hat and a long green coat. His long 
yellow teeth showed when he smiled. This was Old Black- 
sails, the leader of the pirate gang. 

From his hiding place inside the iron-bound box, Java 
could hear the loud crunch, crunch, crunch of the pirates’ 
boots on the floor of the shop. Then Old Blacksails shouted 
in a loud angry voice, ““Where is he? Where is he? Tell us 
where that boy is, or I swear we'll cut your throat!” 

Java, sitting on the bottom of the iron-bound box, too 
frightened to peer out again, heard old Captain Judd say, 
“T tell you, I never saw him in my life! There is nobody 
here but I!” 
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“Har! Har! Har!” laughed the loud voices of the pirate 
gang. Then Old Blacksails began shouting again. ‘So you 
never saw him in your life, did. you? So you’ll stand there 
and tell Old Blacksails that, will you? Well, you’ll walk the 
plank for this! Take him along, my hearties, and whatever 
you like from this place—Spanish wine, Jamaica rum and 
Virginia whisky, my hearties. ‘Take it all and burn down 
the house!” 

The next thing that Java knew he was being lifted in the 
iron-bound box high on the shoulders of the men. They did 
not take time to look inside. Java lay very quiet, so fright- 
ened that he could not make a sound. 

They carried him down to the harbor and put him in a 
boat. In the iron-bound box he rode in the boat across the 
harbor. Then the men carried him up a ladder to the deck 
of a ship. Though Java could see nothing from the inside 
of the box, he knew that he was on the deck of the ship with 
sails as black as night. 

The pirates put the iron-bound box, with Java inside it, 
upon the deck of the ship. He heard their footsteps going 
away. Crunch, crunch, crunch, went their heavy boots 
along the deck. Then everything was quiet. 

Java slowly raised the lid of the iron-bound box. Through 
a tiny crack he peered out upon the deck. No one was to 
be seen. He could no longer hear the footsteps of the pirates. 
Far across the harbor Java could see the houses of Batavia, 
but that was all. 

Suddenly, as Java watched the deck through the tiny 
crack under the lid, he heard the tramp, tramp, tramp of 
the men walking back. Then along the deck he saw old 
Captain Judd, very pale, with his eyes blindfolded, marching 
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between two big sailors. The sailors held long swords in their 
hands and long knives between their teeth. Behind them 
marched the whole pirate gang, with Old Blacksails in the 
lead. They all marched with drawn swords, shouting as loud 
as they could. 

“Hang him!” cried one. “Cut him to pieces!” shouted 
another. “Throw him overboard!” cried others. | 

“Halt!” shouted Old Blacksails. 


Captain Judd stood between the two big sailors. His 








clothes were torn and his hands were bound behind his back. 
He faced the sea and the morning sun. Before him lay a 
long wooden plank. One end of the plank was fastened to 
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the deck of the ship. The other end stretched out high above 
the sea. 

“Now,” said Old Blacksails, standing in front of the blind- 
folded captain, “will you tell us where that boy is? Will 
you tell us, or will you walk the plank this morning? Speak 
up! You are about to die!” 

“T will not tell you!” said Captain Judd firmly. 

“Then overboard you go!” shouted Old Blacksails. “Start 
walking!” | 

Slowly Captain Judd walked out upon the plank that was 
fastened to the deck of the pirate ship. It shook beneath his 
feet. Once, twice, he almost fell into the sea. Now he was 
nearly to the end of the plank. Far below him the green 
sea went heaving by. He stood blindfolded, high at the end 
of the plank, in the morning sun. 

Old Blacksails stood among the pirate sailors and grinned, 
showing his long yellow teeth. Suddenly a small boy ran 
out before him, crying, “Captain Judd! Captain Judd! 
Stand where you are! Stand where you are!” 

“Well, by my bloody hands!” cried Old Blacksails. “It’s 
the boy! Hey, you lubbers, bring the old man back!” ‘The 
pirate sailors ran forward and led Captain Judd back on the 
deck. 

Old Blacksails took Java by the hand and led him into 
his cabin. “So, my hearty, here you are! Now tell me 
where your father buried the gold of the Lady Anne.” 

“I know nothing about any gold,” said Java. He stood 
beside Captain Judd, who had been brought into the cabin 
by the other pirates. He looked straight at Old Blacksails. 
““My father’s ship, the Lady Anne, carried no gold. She car- 
ried tea from India, and that was all. Besides, I do not know 
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what happened to the Lady Anne. I haven’t seen her or my 
father for two years.” 

Old Blacksails took Java by the shoulders and shook him 
hard. “So, my little story-teller,” he said, “you won’t tell 
me where the gold is buried? Well, how would you like to 
walk the plank this morning? How would you like that? 
Or shall I cut your throat from ear to ear? How would you 
like that?” 

For several moments Java said nothing. He shivered a 
little as he looked straight at Old Blacksails. Old Blacksails 
looked at Java. All the pirate gang, standing around him, 
made no sound. 

Never in his life before had Java been so frightened, but 
he knew one thing. Somehow he must save himself and 
Captain Judd. 

(To be concluded next month) 


RAINY DAY 


Down the rain falls 
Up crackles the fire, 
Tick tock goes the clock 
Neither lower nor higher, 


Such soft little sounds 
As sleepy hens make 
When they talk to themselves 
For company’s sake. 
—ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
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CORN-BELT BILLY 


By Mase. LeiGgH Hunt 


Illustrated by Hilda Richman 


(Soop-sy, Corn-belt Billy.” 

Billy was too surprised to answer. He managed a half- 
hearted wave of the hand as the automobile moved slowly 
out of the farmyard. Keith, the tourist boy, leaned from 
the car window, his grin friendly, but mocking. As the car 
gained the highway and disappeared, Billy walked toward the 
barn. On his face was a thoughtful scowl. ‘“Corn-belt 
Billy” indeed! 

He remembered his conversation last night with Keith, 
though the latter had done most of the talking. He had 
been eager to tell Billy of his travels. Keith and his father 
and mother were returning to their home in New Hampshire 
after a tour of the West. Last evening, weary and hot, they 
had stopped at the white farmhouse where Billy lived. It 
seemed like a cool haven of peace in the long green shadows 
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of evening, with its hospitable sign at the gate, “Tourists 
Welcome.” 

While Keith’s parents rested on the pleasant porch, chat- 
ting with Billy’s mother, the two boys went off by them- 
selves. They sat on the hay in the wide open door of the 
barn loft and told each other their names, their grades at 
school, and other important bits of information. Before 
them stretched the acres of corn lands that belonged to 
Billy’s widowed mother, with yonder a bit of thick wood- 
land, a wide field of shocked wheat, pasture land and a row 
of willows along the creek. 

““You’ve got a lot of corn, haven’t you?” Keith said. 

“Sure,” said Billy. The blades of the young corn glistened 
like silver in the evening light. From the loft one could see 
how the plants marched in orderly rows, like green-clad 
soldiers, until they stopped at the far boundary fence, half 
a mile away. Jed, the hired man, thought there would be a 
bumper crop this year, “providin’ they ain’t no chinch-bugs, 
ear-worms, corn-borers, smut or rot,” he had said, with an 
optimistic grin. 

But Keith knew nothing of such things. He was not a 
farmer boy. “You haven’t got much scenery here in the 
Middle West, though,” he went on. “Flat. Corn belt. 
That’s what they call it. Nothing but corn.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” objected Billy, mildly. ‘There’s 
lots of wheat and barley and oats and timothy and clover. 
And there’s rivers and creeks and woods and hollers.” 

“T see you haven’t been around much,” answered Keith, 
rather loftily. “We have scenery in New Hampshire. 
People come from everywhere to see it. And, oh boy! You 
ought to see the West! It’s all scenery.” 
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Keith had then launched into an enthusiastic description 
of his travels. He had seen the Rockies, gaunt and jagged 
and mighty, laced with everlasting snow, and at their feet 





the garden lands of Colorado. He stumbled in his speech as 
he tried to describe the immensity of the Grand Canyon, 
swimming with incredible color, and how his donkey had 
picked its careful way down Bright Angel Trail. He told 
of the desert, and Billy seemed to see the tourists’ automobile, 
a tiny black ant on the highway that stretched like a ribbon 
across the wide sands—sands that lay in ripples like the ripples 
of water, or curled in sculptured drifts, dazzling in the hot 
sun. 

Keith talked about California, too, washed by the sea, 
crowned with mountains, decked with flowers and immor- 
talized by the noble Sequoias, the giant redwoods. Oregon 
and Washington, with their great mountains, Shasta and 
Rainier, their thick forests, dim and green and rainy, their 
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rivers and waterfalls and picturesque bays. Plumes of steam 
from hot pools in Yellowstone Park, boiling cauldrons of 
mud, and tall white geysers of water jetting into the air at 
exact intervals. Keith had enjoyed a swim in Salt Lake, 
where the sands were of salt, and the gulls were the same as 
those that dip into the foam and spray of coastal seas. It 
had been surprising to see them so far inland. 

“No,” Keith had ended rather abruptly, as his mother 
called him to bed, “‘this isn’t scenery. It’s just corn belt.” 

Billy had often heard his mother’s tourist-guests telling, 
on summer evenings, the saga of their travels. But it was 
different hearing the same stories from a boy his own age, 
and as he listened, Billy felt for the first time in his life a 
painful longing for other places. Bright Angel Trail—the 
lovely words haunted him. 

When Keith had said last night that the Midwest pos- 
sessed no scenery, Billy hadn’t particularly minded. Per- 
haps it was true. He scanned the landscape with a critical 
eye. But this morning! To be called Corn-belt Billy! 

“Makes me feel like a hick,” he murmured, resentfully. 

There was some final cultivating to be done in the corn- 
field that day. Billy, usually a willing worker, grumbled. 
“Nothing but corn—nothing but corn. I’m sick of the old 
stuff.” 

Jed tinkered with the tractor for a moment. ‘“‘Jus’ listen 
to the corn,” he said, cocking one ear. “It’s a-growing! 
You can hear it. They ain’t nothing finer on this earth than 
a fine stand o’ corn like this here.” He peered over the green 
blades at Billy. “You gotta like corn if you’re going to be a 
farmer in these parts, kid.” 


“Maybe I won’t be a farmer,” answered Billy. His heart 
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jumped at the surprise of his own rebellion. He felt wicked. 
“Your mother would be right disappointed,” declared 
Jed. “That she would. Working hard she is to keep this 
farm going for you to take over some day. Your dad was 
a fine farmer before you. He’d a-wanted you to be a 
farmer, too. By gum!” Jed glared fiercely at Billy. ‘What 
in nation’s come over you? You must’ve et something!” 
Helping his mother to gather a mess of beans that eve- 
ning, he saw her stand, straightening her tired back. He saw 
her shade her eyes with her hand, looking over at the corn- 
fields. ‘““There’s beauty in corn, too, Son,” she said, quietly. 
Funny how a mother always knew what was in a lad’s 
mind. She must have heard those farewell words of Keith’s. 
Somehow she knew what bitter seeds they had sown. 
“Mountains must be very beautiful,” continued Mother, a 
little wistfully. “I’ve never seen them. But poets have 
written of corn, too. Maize, the Indians called it. 


“Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 

And before the summer ended 

Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud, ‘It is Mondamin! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!’” 


“The friend of man,” repeated Mother, and turned smil- 
ing to Billy, and saw him flush and turn away embarrassed 


at the sound of poetry from the lips of a farmer woman, sur- 
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prised that she could quote it so freely. Hiawatha, wrestling 
with Mondamin in the forest, slaying him that he might rise 
again as maize to feed the people—Billy liked to hear his 
teacher reading those measured phrases at school—but to link 
the legend with these familiar corn lands, well, wasn’t that 
all bosh? “The friend of man.” Billy had been feeling all 
day that the corn was his enemy, making him a fellow that 
could be called in derision, Corn-belt Billy. 

In a week or two Mother’s cousin came, John Sutherland, 
stopping overnight. He was an extension worker on the 
staff of the big agricultural college in the northern part of 
the state. He was beginning an investigation tour of the 
corn belt. Billy had a great surprise when his mother told 
him at breakfast the next morning that he could go with 
Cousin John if he liked. 

“Gee!” cried Billy. “Ill get to travel now!” 

His mother washed and ironed all morning and packed 
his clean clothes in the old suitcase that hadn’t been used for 
a long time. After dinner they were off. They would be 
gone for four weeks, traveling through the rest of Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa, Missouri, perhaps part of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Every morning during the tour, Billy arose, flushed and 
excited with the importance of travel. It never occurred 
to him that the country through which they rode was very 
similar to his own homeland. Hundreds of miles of almost 
level prairie, hundreds of cornfields, hundreds of farmyards 
and pastures filled with hundreds of pigs and cattle feeding 
on hundreds of bushels of corn, fattening for the market, just 
as at home. The black soil of Illinois, lying deep and rich 
and fertile, the fields of Iowa that promised a harvest rich 
enough to feed an entire hungry world. Missouri and Kan- 
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sas burdened with growing grain, all a part of “the bread- 
basket of the world,” as Cousin John expressed it. 

Cousin John talked with many farmers, in grange meet- 
ings and on the farm. He examined the growing corn, strip- 
ping back the husks. Sometimes Billy saw his fingers covered 
with the smut that sickened and deformed the ears, and he 
would hear Cousin John tell the discouraged farmer of smut- 
resistant varieties. Sometimes the juicy kernels would be 
infested with worms, or the stalks would be lying prone, 
slain by borers. Then he would hear talk of quarantine, of 
rotation of crops, of deeper cultivation. With Cousin John, 
Billy attended the meetings of boys’ corn clubs. He met 
boys who had won trophies at fairs for the best corn—corn 
of their very own. 

“I’m a farmer, too,” Billy would say, importantly, for- 
getting the treason he had expressed to Jed that day in the 
cornfield. 

Cousin John took Billy to Chicago. “A little extra ex- 
cursion,” he said. They went to the packing plant, the larg- 
est in the world, and as they saw the long procession of live 
animals passing through the gate to slaughter, Cousin John 
said, “Corn on’ the hoof, Billy. Corn from the corn belt, 
transformed into meat.” 

They visited the Board of Trade Building, and in a great 
tall-windowed room, Billy saw where corn was bought and 
sold, where the price was determined to the accompaniment 
of excited voices of men and the constant ticking of tele- 
graph instruments. 

They went to the docks of Lake Michigan, and saw grain 
and meat from the corn belt being loaded into long freight- 
ers that traveled through the chain of lakes to the sea. 
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Cousin John said that Billy ought to see how some of the 
by-products of corn were manufactured, so they visited a 
starch factory, and saw not only the making of starch, but 
of gluten feed for cattle, of dextrine, of corn sirup, of corn 
oil, and Cousin John explained how these by-products also 
produced their own by-products. He told him of many 
other important things that are made from corn. ‘“Dena- 
tured alcohol, Billy, for your mother’s car in freezing 
weather. Cooking oils for her pies and cakes and salad dress- 
ings. The eraser on your pencil. The rubber soles on your 
shoes.” 

From Chicago Billy sent a post card to Keith. 

“T am having a fine trip with my cousin,” he wrote. “We 
haven’t seen any mountains, but lots of other things. Moun- 
tains are important, but so is corn. If you ever come back 
I will tell you about it. So long.” 
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He started to sign his name in the usual way, but impul- 
sively he crossed out the first letters. ‘“Corn-belt Billy,” he 
wrote with a flourish, and gazed at the signature with an 
amazing sense of personal triumph. 

Turning homeward at last, Billy was suddenly eager to 
get there. What if smut or chinch bugs or borers had at- 
tacked his mother’s beautiful field of corn—his corn? Pangs 
of anxiety invaded his thoughts. 

They drove through the farmyard gate one mid-after- 
noon. It was home—quiet, familiar, prosperous, secure. His 
mother’s welcoming smile seemed beautiful to Billy. After 
greetings were over Billy ran out to the cornfield. How 
the corn had grown! It was more than twice his eleven- 
year-old height. The ears felt full and firm under the tight 
green husks. He climbed up on the fence and looked over 
the field. The plants marched along like tall, proud soldiers, 
waving green banners of victory, wearing golden plumes on 
their heads. 

‘““There’s beauty in corn.” Billy remembered his mother’s 
words. Yes, and romance, too. The Indians, cultivating 
maize through the long years unknown to a world of white 
men. Sharing their wisdom at last with the Pilgrims, teach- 
ing them how to plant and tend and harvest the nourishing 
grain. ‘The children of Pilgrims, and their children’s chil- 
dren, raising corn in the wilderness colonies. Frontiersmen, 
carrying the precious seed to the far prairie lands—to these 
very lands where the soil was deep and rich and free from 
stones, naturally tillable land—land to which the tide of mi- 
grants flowed as to gold fields. Corn, planted and tended 
and harvested today by thousands of farmers, fed to millions 
of head of livestock, providing food to millions of tables. 
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Corn, filling the holds of ships with golden grain, flowing 
into factories, falling in endless cascades from the wheels of 
mills. Corn for all the world—corn from the great corn 
belt! The friend of man! 

Billy had come home wiser than he went. 

Exploring the cornfield, Billy found a monstrous ear. It 
was the longest he had ever seen. He hung his hat on it to 
mark its place in the field, and ran to the house. Mother 
and Cousin John and Jed came to see it. 

“Why don’t you exhibit it at the State Fair?” suggested 
Cousin John. 

““What’s the use?” grinned Jed. “Billy’s not going to be a 
farmer.” 

“I am, too,” retorted Billy, turning red. 

“If that’s the case,” answered Jed, “I know something 
better you can do. Neighbor Wasson was telling me that 
the State Saddle Horse Association has put up a fine new 
stable at the State Fair grounds this summer. ‘The Gover- 
nor’s going to dedicate it by breaking the state’s longest ear 
of corn over it, ’stead of the usual bottle of champagne, you 
know. So there’s your chance, kid.” 

Cousin John verified the details of this state-wide contest. 
The long ear of corn was plucked from its stalk, and sent 
away. It measured fourteen and seven-eighths inches in 
length. And on a certain afternoon in September, Billy and 
his mother stood by the Governor’s side at the State Fair, 
while crowds of people watched the ceremonies attending 
the dedication of the new stables. From the Governor’s 
hand dangled a long white satin ribbon. At its other end 
hung a giant ear of corn. 

“This ear of corn, the longest in the state,” said the Gover- 
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nor, “was grown on the farm of Mrs. W. H. Russell, of 
English County. This boy, Billy Russell, is her son, who will 
some day inherit the farm.” 

Then the Governor broke the ear over the edge of the con- 
crete inscription plaque. “I’d rather do this than dedicate 
a battleship with a bottle of champagne,” he said. “I think 
this ear of corn is more valuable than champagne, and this 
building more valuable than a battleship.” He turned and 
placed in the hands of Billy’s mother the trophy, a beautiful 
silver cup. Then he shook hands with Billy. “I hope you'll 
always grow corn like this, Son,” he said. 

“Well, of course this isn’t really my corn,” answered Billy, 
frankly. “It’s Mother’s. Jed’s, too. He’s our hired man. 
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But Mother says I can raise my own corn next year.” He 
looked up at the Governor and grinned. “Once somebody 
called me Corn-belt Billy, and it made me mad as a hornet. 
But now I don’t care if everybody calls me that!” 
“Three cheers for Corn-belt Billy!” shouted the Governor. 
“Hurrah for Corn-belt Billy!” shouted the crowd. 


Note: The regional story for June will be “Meals for Mickey,” by Alice Dalgliesh. 
Cover and illustrations for the story by Paul Brown. 


SUSY 


What did Susy do? 

What did Susy do? 

She put her carrots in her hat, 

Her spinach in her shoe. 

And then she said, “I am not able 

To fancy either vegetable; 

But if you'll bring some nice ice cream, 
I'll be as gentle as a dream!” 


What did Susy do? 

What did Susy do? 

She tried to teach the cat to sing 
“Oh, toodle-doodle-doo!” 

She tried to teach her how to moo 
Just like the brindle cow; 

But the only thing the cat would sing 
Was miaow, ow, ow! 


—LaurRAa E. RICHARDS 
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TYL ULENSPIEGEL SHOWS HIS 
WISDOM 


By Tonto RosvaLi 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


Wuen Tyl Ulenspiegel left Magdeburg, he traveled all 
the way to Prague in Bohemia, a city full of good and pious 
and very learned people. And Ulenspiegel boasted and told 
everyone that he could answer any questions that anybody 
might ask him—in truth, he could certainly do it better than 
most of the good professors at the University. He was will- 
ing to prove it, too, and nailed notices on the doors of the 
University and challenged anybody to give him a question 
that he could not answer truthfully. 

The Rector of the University shook his head in anger: 
that anyone should dare! The professors were annoyed, and 
even the students were dismayed and talked about it in ex- 
cited groups'and wondered who this learned Tyl Ulenspie- 
gel really was. The University was in an uproar, and every- 
one decided that they must punish the daring fellow. They 
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certainly would put questions to him that he would never be 
able to answer, no matter how wise or how clever he was. 
He would not be able to give a correct solution, and then 
they would quietly pounce upon him, shame him before 
everyone, and declare him the fool he really was. 

A meeting was called right away. The conference lasted 
for hours, as conferences have a way of doing, and finally 
questions that seemed more than difficult enough were found. 
It was decided that the Rector himself, he who was most of- 
fended at the boldness of the fellow, should ask the questions. 

Tyl Ulenspiegel was hastily summoned to the University 
to prove his wisdom before everyone there assembled, and to 
be judged if he were wise and learned enough to be made one 
of the members of the famous University of Prague. He 
appeared in the hall in a long black robe, looking really 
learned and wise and exactly like a scholar. He nodded right 
and left, smiled, and stood on the little platform beside the 
Rector. “I am ready,” he said. 

“Ah!” sighed the Rector. ‘You have challenged us to a 
contest of wisdom—” here Tyl bowed and smiled once 
more—“ and if you answer our questions truthfully, you will 
be made a member of our famous University.” 

“T feel honored,” Tyl Ulenspiegel bowed. 

“First: tell me how many particles, exactly how many 
particles are there in all the waters of the seas? If you can- 
not solve the problem, you will be severely punished.” 

“I can solve and answer your question, sir,” replied Tyl. 
“It is quite simple. If you will only stop all the water on 
the earth from running, then I will quickly measure the 
particles for you, give you the results, and prove that I am 
right. It is easy enough, you see.” 
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“It is impossible for me to stop the waters from flowing,” 
the Rector admitted reluctantly, “so I shall not demand that 
you count the particles. But tell me, if you are so wise, how 
many days have passed from Adam’s time to this very day?” 

“Only seven days,” Tyl answered calmly. 

“Only seven days?” everyone wondered, and there was a 
loud whispering in the hall. ‘Only seven days?” 

“Yes. Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 





























Friday and Saturday. When the first seven days had gone 
by, there followed seven more. So it has been, and so it will 
be until the end of the world.” 
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The Rector murmured and hurried on to his third ques- 
tion. ‘Come, exactly where is the middle of the earth?” 

“Here, in Prague. Right here where I am standing is 
the middle of the world. And if you don’t believe me, then 
measure it with a piece of string. If it falls short by only the 
thickness of a straw, you can call me a fool.” 

“Rather than measure it, I will take your word for it,” 
the Rector retorted dryly. “But if you are so clever, surely 
you can tell me how far it is from heaven to earth?” 

“Oh, heaven is not so far from here,” Tyl Ulenspiegel ex- 
plained. ‘When someone is speaking in heaven, you can 
hear it distinctly here below. Only climb into heaven, sir, 
and I will speak quite softly here, and you will be able to 
hear every word. And if you don’t hear me, then you can 
surely say that I am a liar.” 

“Well, I am satisfied. I suppose I would hear you even 
if you only whispered,” admitted the Rector. “But, sir, 
how big is heaven?” 

“How big is heaven? It is a thousand ells wide and a 
thousand fathoms deep, to the fraction of an inch. If you 
doubt my word, take the sun and the moon, the stars and all 
the planets out of the sky, and then measure it. You will 
find it exactly so, to the fraction of an inch. Believe me!” 

What could they say? It was impossible to make a fool 
of Tyl Ulenspiegel. They could do nothing but admit that 
he was a wise fellow. Indeed, he was wise enough to wear 
the long black robe and be a member of their University. 
But Tyl Ulenspiegel got tired of looking learned, tired of 
wearing the long black robe. A few days later he took it off 
and went away, eager to play another trick, to make people 
laugh and see how foolish they really were. 
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THE KING AND THE PRINCESS 


By Jack O’BRIEN 
Illustrated by Marguerite Bryan 


Tue King lay stretched in the warm sun on the east side of 
the cabin. At times he moaned and his legs jerked as he 
dreamed of rabbits racing through the tall grass. The Prin- 
cess eyed him from the corner, then hobbled over, squatted 
down and playfully whacked the King on the nose with her 
wooden leg. He awoke violently, sat up; then, seeing who 
had annoyed him, yawned and stretched out again. The 
Princess curled between his paws. 

Sounds crazy, doesn’t it? Kings—and cabins. Dreaming 
of rabbits. Lying in the sun. Princesses—with wooden legs. 
Well, it was crazy, and I’d like to tell you the strange story 
of this particular King and this particular Princess. 

Up in the big timber country of the Northwest, Dad Wil- 
son and his son Bob built and maintained a hunting lodge. 
Both of them were first-class woodsmen. Their cabin was 
located in what is perhaps the finest hunting and fishing 
country in the whole United States and men from all over 
the country used to go up there for their vacations. 
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One rainy afternoon Bob came into the big cabin room 
where his father was seated before the fire reading. Young 
Bob had just paddled out from town and was wearing a 
raincoat. He tossed his hat on a chair and walked over to 
the table, a grin on his face. 

“Look, Dad,” he said. His father’s book dropped to his 
knees as Bob pulled out of his pockets two of the fattest, 
squirmiest pets ever seen in the North. A kitten, as black 
as night with a single white star on her forehead, and a 
puppy, so fat he fell in a heap when he tried to walk. 

“Where in the world did you get ’em, Son?” exclaimed 
Dad Wilson. 

“I got them from Mrs. Round at the boarding house in 
town. They’re moving south so they turned them over to 
me. Watch.” Bob put out his finger. The kitten, not at 
all frightened after its curious ride in a raincoat pocket, 
leaped daintily upward, back arched and tail straight in the 
air, then minced sideways until near enough to pounce upon 
the pointing finger. The pup, not to be outdone, rumbled 
into action like a baby truck, ploughing across the oilcloth 
on stomach as well as feet, bringing up with a plop against 
Bob’s hand, one huge paw planted across the kitten’s neck. 

With a squeal the kitten pulled her head out from beneath 
the paw and then, with all the spirit of a bantam fighter, 
slapped the clumsy puppy across the face with one front 
paw. That was a signal for a free-for-all and around the 
floor the two of them tumbled, locked in fierce combat, bit- 
ing each other without effect, for tiny teeth could not pierce 
the thick fur that grew on each small body. Bob and his 
father roared at their antics. 

That was the first appearance of the pair and the be- 
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ginning of their curious friendship. The puppy was named 
King and the kitten dubbed Princess on the spot. Everyone 
thought the names most appropriate. 

The two youngsters thrived and grew rapidly. The King 
of course was destined to become a big dog and soon towered 
over little Princess. But that difference was in size only. 
She had the pep of a small tiger and battled King around 
the floor, across the porch and out on the ground whenever 
she felt in the mood—which was nearly every time she saw 
him. And he loved it. He never grew rough with her, 
seeming to understand the great difference and advantage he 
held in strength. 

The King would often lie on his side and with half-open 
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eyes feign sleep. The Princess, noiseless as a drifting feather, 
crept closer and closer, maneuvering like a dark shadow 
until she reached an advantageous point from which to 
pounce upon her pal. Then down she’d come and around 
they’d thresh, King’s big paws exerting just enough pressure 
to hold her and his long jaws clamped about her in mock 
ferocity, while the Princess yowled as though she were being 
killed. When he would release her, she would spank him 
across the nose and scamper away, leaping to the mantel. 
There she’d sit, calmly eying King who raged beneath her, 
daring her to come down. She’d come down—in her own 
sweet time, sometimes landing on his back. Then, while he 
whirled and raced about the place in sheer delight, the Prin- 
cess clung to his thick fur like a monkey. 

That fall during the hunting season, there was a party of 
three up from Chicago, among them Doctor Mason, a fa- 
mous surgeon. I was staying there, too, on a surveying job 
in the neighborhood. 

One night after supper as we sat before the fire smoking 
and talking, we heard a low wail like the sobbing of a child. 
King, who had been dozing in front of the fire, came to his 
feet like a flash and was at the door, Bob right behind him. 
We knew that wail. It was the Princess. 

In a few moments Bob reappeared, bearing the black cat 
in his arms. King pranced at his side, head high, whining 
at the burden the man bore. We stood aside as he laid the 
Princess gently on the table. Her right front paw was 
badly mangled and she whimpered in pain as Bob held her 
head and Doctor Mason worked over her. 

“Someone must have left a set trap beneath the porch 
steps,” Bob explained. His lips were drawn tight as he spoke. 
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“She hopped off the steps and landed right in it.” 

Doctor Mason looked up and said briskly, “Get plenty of 
hot water. I’ve got my kit. Ill amputate. It’s the only 
way to save her.” 

For the next hour that cabin room resembled a hospital. 
The Princess was put to sleep while King paced up and down 
the floor. Men spoke in whispers. Bob and I helped the 
Doctor and it was an education to watch him. Those fine, 
sure fingers whose skill brought fees of thousands of dollars, 
flew about the mangled paw with as much dexterity and 
gentleness as though he were working on a baby. 

Well, pretty soon it was all over and the Princess was laid 
in a little box, strapped so that the wound could heal. Her 
leg had been amputated just above the first joint. 

“Unless infection sets in, she’ll be all right,”” Doctor Mason 
explained. 

“But how will she ever walk, Doctor?” Bob wanted to 
know. The surgeon smiled. 

“ll attend to that, Son—in the morning.” And he did. 
While all hands kept coming to Princess’ bed, talking to her 
as though she were human, and King took up his post right 
beside the box never leaving even for food, the Doctor was 
busy whittling on a piece of hickory. When at last he’d 
finished, there was perfected and waiting for the Princess 
the neatest peg leg you would ever want to see. 

But it was weeks before Princess was well enough to use 
it. When he was sure that the wound was healed, Doctor 
Mason fitted the peg leg into place with a little harness across 
her shoulder. It was awkward at first and Princess had 
trouble getting around. Her first few attempts were laugh- 
able, yet nobody laughed as they watched her. The first time 
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she fell in the middle of the floor she looked up and cried. 
King walked over, picked her up with his teeth, and carefully 
carried her back to her box. 

But as time went on she grew accustomed to it and it 
wasn’t long before she was thumping about the place mak- 
ing life miserable for the King again. She had a weapon 
now, for when she’d slap his face with that peg it would 
really sting and he’d draw back, crouch and bark at her 
until the pain had gone. 

And so life went on in the little cabin just as it had always 
done, until one day the sun was dimmed and we smelled 
smoke. Standing on the porch we looked toward the east. 
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“Fires,” muttered Dad. ‘Forest fires—but bad. Think 
they'll reach us, Bob?” His son shook his head. 
“There’s no wind. They’ll burn out before they get this 
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But Bob was wrong. The wind came up and the fire 
roared toward the cabin. It was about two o’clock at night 
when the alarm was shouted by one of my men. As we 
dressed hurriedly, the reflection from the flames danced on 
the inside walls and it was getting hot. 

“Save what you can carry and get out,” Dad ordered. 
So we packed what we could and ran down the road, never 
stopping till morning at the side of the lake. Then, as we 
sat having coffee and biscuits, the King emerged from the 
brush, tired-looking and covered with ashes. We glanced 
at each other, knowing what had happened. His pal was 
gone. In our desperate haste, we had forgotten her. The 
big dog dropped down beside us and soon fell asleep. 

Late that afternoon the fire burned out and we started back, 
disheartened by the disaster. King alone seemed strangely 
happy. He raced ahead barking at us as though urging us 
on. Then he’d run back and leap up at Bob, trying to get 
him to hurry. We came at last to the cabin clearing and 
saw one of these miracles that sometimes occur in the woods. 
The shack was still standing, untouched by flame. The fire 
had swung down to a point right behind it; then perhaps the 
wind had died and the draft had ceased. ‘Whatever had 
happened the Wilson home was intact. We moved in again 
and set our things in order. 

But King was not to be silenced. Back and forth he 
ranged, between the door and Bob, whining and barking and 
pleading. At last the man gave in. Tossing aside a jacket 
he had started to mend, he called to me. 

“Come on, Jack. This fellow has got something on his 
mind. Let’s see what it is.” 


far. 


We went outside. The King, overjoyed, raced straight 
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for the river bank. Stopping on the shore he turned and 
waited until we came up. ‘Then satisfied that we were 
with him he barked once and plunged into the stream. Bob 
and I watched in silent wonder. 

In the middle of that stream—it wasn’t very wide—was 
a small bar, a sort of island. On the island stood the stump 
of a tree. It had been a splendid oak once but lightning 
had cut it down, leaving a blistered fragment perhaps four 
feet high. 

Straight to the island swam the King and crawled up on 
the sandy beach. He shook himself once, then trotted to 
the stump. Here he stopped, reared up on his hind legs and 
with his forefeet against the post, cocked his head to one 
side looking down into the hollow. We watched, and what 
we saw made us want to shout. Slowly and with great dig- 
nity the white-starred face of the Princess rose from the 
little nest at the top of the stump, then her shoulders and 
peg-leg harness came into view. 

For a long minute she looked straight at the King as though 
scolding him for being late. He waited without moving a 
muscle. At last the little black lady struggled to the edge 
of the nest, felt her way cautiously onto King’s broad head 
and clung to his neck. Steadily he lowered himself to his 
four feet, turned and walked back to the river. He never 
even paused at the water’s edge but moved steadily into the 
stream and swam toward us. 

Perched gaily on his back, her tail lashing happily, her 
peg leg stuck securely behind the King’s ear, Princess rode 
in state back to the landing place in front of the cabin. 
Neither Bob nor I spoke as the dog walked sedately up to us. 
Wilson took the kitten from her perch and set her on the 
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ground. Relieved of his burden, King’s nose lowered toward 
her, to assure himself of her safety. She banged him with 
her wooden leg, and hobbled away toward the cabin, the big 
dog rocking along beside her. Bob looked at me for a long 
time, a slow smile on his lips. At last he said, 

““No one can ever tell me that the King didn’t hide her out 
there. That’s just the sort of stunt that bucko would pull 
for a pal.” 
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MAKING BOOKS IS FUN 


By VERNON IVEs 


Have you ever wondered who made your books, and how 
it was done, and why one book looks better than another 
(and is more fun to read, too)? [I'll tell you, because I’m 
a publisher, and publishers are the people who make your 
books for you. 

Of course, somebody has to write them first, and that’s 
another whole story by itself. But there are many more 
manuscripts written than are ever published, and our busi- 
ness is to choose the best ones, and make books out of them 
that you will be proud to own. 

The editors who choose the books are very important, 
although you seldom know their names. The manuscripts 
which they read may be too long, or too short, or too much 
like some other book already published, or badly written, 
or inaccurate. All these faults must be corrected before we 
are ready to make a book. 

And when the manuscript is finally ready, a great many 
things must be decided before the actual work of manufac- 
turing can begin. When should the book be published? 
How many copies should be printed? What kind of illus- 
trations should there be, and what artist should do them? 
How much will the book cost if it is made this way or that 
way? 
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When answers to all these questions have been found, the 
manuscript is “put in production.” Sometimes the editor 
has charge of this, too, but usually it is a book designer—a 
person with an expert knowledge of type, printing, paper, 
and methods of reproducing illustrations. 

The designer reads the manuscript very carefully, to see 
just what kind of a book it is, and discusses with the artist 
the drawings he is going to make. Then he plans every step 
in the manufacturing, so that each part of the finished book 
will harmonize with the rest. 

How that planning is done makes a great deal of difference 
in how much you are going to like the book—how it will 
look, how it will feel, how it will read. For the book de- 
signer is just as much of an artist with his materials of type, 
paper, and binding as a painter, or a sculptor, or, especially, 
an architect. All of them create beauty, but the architect’s 
building must first of all be useful, and the designer’s books 
first of all readable. If he is a good artist, his choice of ma- 
terials and the way he uses them will make a book not only 
easy to read, but pleasing to look at and to handle, and sug- 
gestive of what the story is about. 

It is not an easy task, for often the type must be made to 
fit in a few pages, or be expanded to fill in more, or be re- 
arranged to suit the illustrations. 

For example, supposing we have to fit the type in a few 
pages. The smaller we make the type, the harder it is to 
read. There are more words to the line, too, and if space 
isn’t added between lines, we will loose our place jumping 
from one to the next. And if we decide to make the lines 
longer, or add more of them to the page, then we must re- 
arrange the margins, which have to be in proportion, with 
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room for the reader’s thumb holding the book at the bot- 
tom, and his finger turning the pages at the side. 
Examine the two sets of pages illustrated here (half their 
original size), and you will see what I mean. Both of them 
are the story of Dick Whittington and his cat, but wouldn’t 
one be much more fun to read and own than the other? 
The crowded pages are from an edition printed a hundred 
years ago, when not much attention was paid to books for 
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boys and girls. The other pages are from a new book, one 
of fifty chosen by the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
as examples of fine bookmaking. Besides Dick Whittington, 
there are three other books for boys and girls among these 
Fifty Books of 1938—The Seven Simeons by Boris Artzy- 
basheff, which you read in Story Parade, Hop, Skip and Fly 
by Irmengarde Eberle and Else Bostelmann, and When the 
Wind Blew by Margaret Wise Brown, with illustrations by 
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Rosalie Slocum. All these books are well designed, clearly 
printed, firmly bound. 

Ask to see these four books in your library or bookstore. 
See how nicely they open and hold in your hand. Notice 
that the type is not muddy-looking, but clear and sharp, 
pleasantly arranged on the page, and surrounded by plenty 
of white space. And feel of the paper. It is not thick and 
fluffy, but turns nicely, with a little crackle, and lies flat as 
it should. And when you have done these things, you will 











first of November. He walked as far as 
Halloway; and there sat down on a stone, 
which to this day is called “Whitting- 
ton’s Stone,” and began to think to him- 
self which road he should take. 

While he was thinking what he should 
do, the Bells of Bow Church, which at 
that time were only six, began to ring, 
and at their sound seemed to say to him: 


“Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 


will go back, and think 
nothing of the cuffing and 
scolding of the old cook, 
if am to be Lord Mayor 
of London at last.” 

Dick went back and 
was lucky enough to get 
into the house, and set 
about his work, before 
the old cook came 
downstairs. 













“Lord Mayor of London!” said he to 
himself. “Why, to be sure, I would put 
up with almost anything now, to be Lord 
Mayor of London, and ride in a fine 
coach, when I grow to be a man! Well, I 














have found for yourself the pleasure that only a well-made 
book can give you. 

When you see how much care goes into the planning of 
your books, and how much work into making them, do you 
wonder that we are careful to choose just the right ones, and 
give you something you will be proud to own? And can’t 
you see what fun it is? 
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Drawing by J. MORTON SALE from MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE Daisy FIELD 


SPRING BOOK FESTIVAL IS HERE! 


Big books, little books, the spring books for 1938 are here, 
gay and appealing in their bright jackets, and there are still 
more coming. Some I have read sadly. Some I have read 
gladly. These are the ones which I found enjoyable to the 
very end. 

TALEs OF LivinG PLayTHINGs by Antoniorrobles. Favor- 
ite tales of a Spanish story-teller, about automobiles, toy sol- 
diers, puppets and magic shoes. (Modern Age. $.50) 

MarTIN Pippin IN THE Daisy Frevp by Eleanor Farjeon. 
Seven short stories within a long one. There’s a skipping 
story about Elsie Piddock who can skip in her sleep, and 
there’s the Long Man of Wilmington and Uncle Nicodemus. 
(Stokes. $2.50) 

THE Hossrr by J. R. Tolkien. The hero is Bilbo Baggins, 
a well-to-do hobbit who gets into trouble. And hobbits, in 
case you haven’t heard, are small people without beards. For 
those who love fairies and goblins. (Little, Brown. $2) 

THE FisH WITH THE DEEP-SEA SMILE by Margaret Wise 


Brown. Poems and stories, not too serious, about Sneakers, 
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the rapscallion cat, bugs, fish, a steam-roller. (Dutton. $2) 

THe Cautious Carp by Radlov. Fables in verse. Amus- 
ing pictures and verses of animals in a comic strip book trans- 
lated from the Russian. (Coward-McCann. $1.50) 

Tue Basy GiANT Panna by Ruth Harkness. The cun- 
ning ways and habits of Su Lin, the first baby panda ever 
captured alive. (Carrick & Evans. $2) 

Garry, THE Story OF A Doc by Essex Pope. A true story 
of a Welsh Corgi puppy. Garry had many masters, not all 
of them kind. (Harcourt. $1.50) 

Look-SEE WITH UNCLE Bit by Will James. Kip and 
Scootie ride herd and prove they’re not dudes. Told in cow- 
boy language, this book is almost as good as a summer “out 
west.” (Scribner’s. $2) 

THE HmpeENn VALLey by Laura Benét. Lost in the Yos- 
emite, tenderfoot Seth Beatty makes an Indian friend and 
finds the secret sign of the grizzly. (Dodd Mead. $2) 

FivE Proup Rwers by Ann Stafford. A holiday riding 
trip in the New Forest, without benefit of adults, turns into 
a detective story. (Knopf. $2) 

ADVENTURES IN STEEL by Lavinia Davis. Heroes in over- 
alls work in steel mills and tote rivets for skyscrapers. (Mod- 
ern Age. $.75) 

JERRY OF SEVEN MILE CreEEK by Elmer Ferris. A real 
boy’s adventures, telling how Jerry finally got the drum he 
wanted and led a torchlight parade. (Doubleday. $2) 

THE CoTTAGE AT BANTRY Bay by Hilda Van Stockum. A 
merry Irish story of the O’Sullivans. (Viking. $2) 

Popo’s Mirac.e by Charlie May Simon. A simple story 
of life in a Mexican village, with lithographs in color by 
Howard Simon. (Dutton. $2) 
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THE PUZZLEWIT FAMILY 


By Rosin PALMER 




















THE Puzz.ewir family liked rainy days. The three children, Peter 
and Tom and Nancy, made up riddles and puzzles to try out on their father 
and mother. They had fun with coin and card tricks, too. And some- 
times they gathered around the kitchen table to help Peter, who was the 
eldest, do experiments that he found in an old science book. 

But it was not until Tom got the mumps that the children really set to 
work to make up puzzles every day of the week. Mother tied Tom’s head 
up in a piece of warm flannel, and told Peter and Nancy to stay at the 
other end of the house. 

“Why must we?” asked Nancy. ‘We could amuse him, you know.” 

“Mumps are catching,” mother replied, pulling one of Nancy’s brown 
braids. “But you can amuse Tom by writing notes to him. I shall play 
postman and deliver them for you.” 

“Oh, I have an idea!” cried Peter. ‘‘Let’s write the notes in code and 
see if he can puzzle them out. Get some pencils and paper.” 

Nancy was a well-trained sister. She even brought magazines to lean 
on, as they curled up on the window seat. ‘How do you make a code?” 

“There are ever so many ways,” said Peter. “You can use numbers for 
letters—one for 4, two for 5, and so on, or you can have every third word 
of the message mean something and the others not matter.” 

“Oh, I see,” cried Nancy. ‘You could use the first letter of each word 
to spell the message. Suppose I were an escaped prisoner; I could write 
‘Fine Rain Every Evening’ and mean FREE.” 

“Yes,” agreed her brother. “Or you could spell it with just the last 
letters. ‘StufF, brotheR, we’rE herE,’ could mean free, too.” 

“Good,” Nancy said. “Let’s get started.” And for a long time they 
worked, until they completed this note. 


DEAR TOM: 


Interesting facts x you only understand x concern Africa. Never x read 
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English advertising directories. x Two hundred Italian soldiers x will 
regain Italian territory even x under severe x orders next Easter. 

' That part is written in code. Can you understand it? And can you 
. answer this riddle: Why is a snake the most careless creature in the world? 


Just before supper time, Mother delivered Tom’s reply. 

“Such idiotic monkeys petrify little elephants! That is my answer to 
your code. And I think a snake is careless because he even loses his skin. 
But here is a real puzzle for you. Each of the rhymes describes an animal 
or bird. If you guess them correctly and write them in order, one under 
) the other, the initial letters will spell the name of an animal larger than 
any of the others. 


1. His tail is short, his ears are long, 
His front legs weak, his back ones strong. 
2. When tamed he carries many a load 
Or draws a wagon down the road. 
3. He's very tall, this stork-like bird, 
Once sacred in Egypt, I have heard. 
4. A lizard smaller than the rest, 
) This is one I could not have guessed. 
| 5. He swims and dives and builds a slide, 
And fights a beaver on the side. 
6. A clever kind of monkey, he, 
: And just as big as you or me. 
7. Like the ostrich, this great bird 
Kicks when angry, I have heard. 
8. He has rings round his tail and he washes his food, 
If you don’t know him you aren’t much good. 
9. This is a small and spotted cat, 
But not less dangerous for that. 
10. In arctic seas he likes to swim, 
So flippers are of use to him.” 


Peter and Nancy spent the entire evening guessing the answers. 
(To be continued next month) 
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CRAFTS AND HOBBIES 


By Eruet Tyrreiu 




















Do THE corners of your blotter look ragged because you tear them off 
to soak up puddles of ink? Why not make metal corners for them? Or 
do you need a shield for your part as a knight in the school play? You 
can make these things and many others from tin cans. So start to clean 
and save empty cans right now! 

A few tools will be needed: heavy scissors (called tinner’s shears), a 
machinist’s hammer, a file, a smooth thick board, an ice-pick or pointed 
tool, a screw driver, pliers, can opener, nails, ruler, steel wool, emery 
cloth, a piece of rubber inner tubing and an old flatiron. You may be 
able to find all these tools and materials around the house. Perhaps you 
can borrow some of them or buy them at a hardware store. It is fine to 
have your own tool kit for metal work, and it does not cost much. 

When you go to work, the first thing is to cut off both ends of a can with 
the can opener. Be careful about the way you hold the can and use the 
tools, so that you will not cut yourself on the rough tin edges. Always 
have a first aid kit near in case you get scratched or cut. 

After the ends are off the can, look for the seam or joining in the side. 
Use the shears to cut open the can at that place. Spread the tin out on 
the board and press it flat with the cold heavy iron. To make the edges 
straight, draw a line along each side, using the ruler as a guide and the ice- 
pick as a marker. Take the shears again to trim off the uneven edges. 
To make the edges of the tin very smooth, file them first and then rub all 
four sides with emery cloth. 

For each blotter corner, you will draw and cut a rectangle 2 inches by 
4 inches. Keep it flat by pressing with the iron. On the long side A 
(see fig. 1) draw a line one-eighth inch from the edge. This strip should 
be folded over to make a smooth edge. All edges which your hands 
touch should be made smooth in this way. Turn up the tin strip with the 
pliers and flatten the turned edge with a hammer. 
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With your ruler, find the center of long side B and make a mark. Draw 
very light lines from each corner of side A to the center mark on side B. 
Cut a paper pattern the size of the triangle you have just drawn on the 
tin. On this paper you will sketch a design which fits the space. Perhaps 
you will draw an animal or a flower or a pattern of dots and lines in some 
form you like. Then you will paste the paper on the tin and put the tin 


on the piece of rubber tubing. 
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With hammer and nails you will tap the design into the tin, using nails 
for dots and a screw driver to make lines. The soft rubber keeps you from 
making holes in the tin. 

Take off the paper when you have finished making the design. Then 
you will fold sections C and D along the dotted lines and bend them flat 
over a stiff cardboard. Polish the finished piece with steel wool and it is 
ready to be slipped over one corner of your blotter. 

For a big shield you may need to join several tin cans together. Bend 
over the edges of two pieces of tin and fasten them together (see fig. 2). 
Then hammer the joining flat. In this way you can make pieces of tin 
large enough to cover a barrel top or a board for a shield. 

In the illustrations, you will see patterns for other kinds of metal work. 
Tin scraps may be cut into all sorts of amusing jingle-jangles for bracelets 
or necklaces. They can be hung on colored string or on fine wire by 
means of a hole, punched with a small nail, or a turned over flap. (See 
fig. 3.) Use emery cloth and steel wool to finish them so that sharp edges 
will not scratch you. 

If you decide to make a lamp, cut out your pattern just as you did for 
the blotter shields. Since you wish the design to pierce the metal and let 
the light shine through, place the tin on the work board instead of the 
rubber mat. Then, with sharp blows from your hammer, drive the nail 
or screw driver right through the tin. Join all parts in the places indicated 
(see fig. 4) with small paper fasteners. 

Lamps and lanterns, masks and shields, jewelry and blotter shields are 
just a few of the many gifts and useful articles you can make from tin cans. 
And remember that these same articles can be made in copper or any other 
soft metal. We will be glad to send you addresses of firms supplying 
metal work kits and special tools if you will write the Crafts and Hobbies 
Departments, c/o STORY PARADE. 


Note: This is the first of a series of articles on crafts and hobbies. 
If you have any special ideas for this department, write your suggestions 
tous. One subscriber, Karl Kroeber, 1325 Arch St., Berkeley, California, 
who collects postmarks wants to exchange with others having the same 
hobby. 
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Beginning with this issue of Story PARADE, OuR Own is glad to an- 
nounce more space for boys’ and girls’ own contributions. Since we now 
have four pages, we can publish ‘more stories, more poetry, more plays, 
more descriptions, and more drawings. 

Although we try to answer letters promptly, there are often too many to 
answer all at once, so if you do not hear from us immediately after sending 
a contribution, you will know the reason why. 

Sometimes our writers send a letter in March with the request that it 
appear in the March Story PARADE. Now because it takes time for print- 
ing, our magazine, like many magazines and books, has to be made up for 
the printer two months in advance. So our writers will have to be patient 
and not expect their work to appear in OUR OWN immediately after it is 
submitted. Only original work should be sent. 


—RuBY WARNER, 
Children’s Editor 


THE BRIDAL-WREATH 


a EA Cone Sa 


The Bridal-wreath, a-bending so meekly to the lawn, 
Is gleaming white and dewy in the freshness of the dawn. 
I sit up in bed, still drowsy, brush my curls back from my face, 


ea 8 os Pe 


And I see the dainty branches like a pretty piece of lace. 


I seem to see wee ladders in the pattern of the bloom; 

Tiny angels go a-flitting from the blossoms to my room; 

They go dancing and tip-toeing in the branches, all around. 

But when I'm really wide awake, they never can be found. 
—ALETA L. OWEN, age 9 
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THE SPARROW’S SHOES 


Mrs. Sparrow said to Mr. Sparrow, “Our children are growing up and 
they need some shoes. But we have no money to buy them.” Mrs, 
Sparrow was very worried. One day she flew over Mr. Brown's chicken- 
yard and saw a lot of feathers scattered about. She flew down and picked 
them up, and brought them home. She washed the pretty colored feathers 
and sewed them together with pieces of grass for laces. Then each of the 





baby birds chose the pair he thought was prettiest. After that, they all lived 
happily ever after because no more little birds caught colds and they were 
all warm and cosy. 


—SALLY MCINTYRE, age 9 


JIMMY GETS MAGIC HELP 


ONCE there was a boy named Jimmy. One night Jimmy was in bed half- 
asleep and half-awake when he heard a tinkle of bells and managed to see 
a fairy. 

She said, “Jimmy, I hear you cannot wash so quickly with your soap. I 
hear you cannot get all the dirt off your hands so easily. Now here is some 
magic soap. It will get your hands clean quickly. All you have to do is 
to touch it to yourself, and you will be so clean that when you go out and 
see people they will think you have just stepped out of a bath. It is magic 
soap, and a touch of it will do this. You do not need any water, either.” 

Jimmy said, “Thank you, good fairy, you are so kind, and would you 
like a piece of cherry pie? There is a cherry pie downstairs. Come and 
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see.” So Jimmy and the fairy went down in the pantry. They looked 
on the shelf and there stood the big cherry pie. Jimmy had made the cherry 
pie. His mother had helped him only a teeny bit. So Jimmy cut the fairy 
a large piece of cherry pie, and for himself a tiny sliver. 

“Take this home and give some to the rest of the fairies,” said Jimmy. 

“Thank you,” said the fairy, “I will get two fairies to help me to carry 
it away.” So she called two fairies and they carried away the large piece 
of cherry pie. 

Then Jimmy went upstairs and looked at his soap. He touched his 
hands, his face, his teeth. How they shone! 

When his mother saw him next morning she said, ““What have you been 
doing, my dear, you look so clean?” 

“Only washing myself a little, Mother,” said Jimmy. 

“A little!” exclaimed his mother, “It looks as if you took great pains 
with your washing, Jimmy dear.” Jimmy felt so happy over the magic 
soap. None of the other boys were so clean as he. Always that magic 
soap got him as white as any sheet. Once he touched a little too hard to 
his cheeks with the soap and it nearly washed his cheeks away. But after 
that Jimmy was very careful, and only touched the soap very gently to 
himself. And it was so nice to have magic soap. And I tell you what I 
wish, I wish that the fairy had given me the magic soap instead of Jimmy. 

—THURLOW WILSON, age 8 


THE WIND TODAY 


THE wind today is furious. It is roaring, and roaring, and roaring. If 
you get in its way it will chase you away, by blowing your hat so that you 
run after it. The wind is so furious today, that it is taking the trees’ 
dresses away and they are bare. It’s breaking the flowers so that they 
just cry and have to die. Poor things, they were so beautiful. But the 
evergreens are liking it. See, they sway with the wind! The poor animals 
try to hide their faces but there are few places to go. The squirrels can- 
not hide themselves in the trees, for the trees are all bare. Poor things, 
the wind is furious today. 

—ROoBERT MCCLEARY, age I1 
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JUNIOR ARTISTS WIN BOOK PRIZES 


Ou’ PAUL, THE MicHTy LocGGeR by Glen Rounds proved the most 
popular book to be illustrated by junior artists who entered the Holiday 
House contest, announced in the February issue of STORY PARADE, page 47. 
Two contestants illustrated scenes from LUMBERCAMP, one from SEa- 
HorsE ADVENTURE, and one from JAUFREY THE KNIGHT. 

The winning picture, published on this page, was drawn by Don Paulsen 
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of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Donald will receive five Holiday House books 
as a prize. 

The second prize of three books was won by Harold Schiel, of Wyan- 
doch, L. I., for his drawing of Ol’ Paul being fished out of the river. Third 
prize of one book goes to Elaine Jacobs of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Her 
illustration for LUMBERCAMP shows Whistlepunk in a log jam. 
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i Peter Penguin Talking 

WELL, it’s May first and spring all over the place—buds popping open, 
young birds learning to fly, the ground soft and squshy under your feet, 
sun warm and evenings growing long and full of nice smells. Makes 
me feel uncommonly silly, like doing a Maypole dance, or hanging May- 
baskets on someone’s door or singing or just giggling. 

Time for the spring book festival, too. If you will look at the last 
pages of this magazine, you will see a lot of new books for boys and girls 
popping out just as the flowers do in May. They look like flowers, too, 
with their bright-colored jackets. Even the books seem to celebrate spring. 
Do you remember last year’s spring book festival when The Seven Simeons 
and The Smuggler’s Sloop got the prize? And were we proud? We had 
just finished publishing The Seven Simeons in Story PARADE and felt 
like its aunt or uncle. 

Probably your school or bookshop or library is planning a spring book 
festival. If they don’t, or if they do, let’s you and I celebrate anyway. You 
write me a letter or a poem about what you like best to do in the spring 
and I'll give book prizes for the two letters I like best. When I asked for 
train letters I picked out the books for prizes myself, but this time you can 
pick. When you send in your letter, tell me what book you want in case 
you get a prize. If you have any trouble thinking of a book you want, 
remember you can look at our book reviews and advertisements for some 
new ones. The prize winning letters will be printed in OUR OWN. 

It’s funny about this spring business. Down in South America where 
I was born and brought up, it’s not spring at all but getting on toward 
winter. I had a letter from a boy down there last week. In fact, I am 
getting piles of letters from children in the city who want to write to 
children in the country, and boys in Connecticut who want to send letters 
to boys on ranches out West, and so on, all over the country. 

I hope I'll get many letters about pleasant things to do in the spring. 
Address: PETER PENGUIN, C/o STORY PARADE. 
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25 boys and girls 


nursery through high-school—a pro- 
gressive, non - sectarian, all - year - 
‘round country boarding school— 
emphasizing habit training, personal 
and social adjustment, and character 
development. Resident nurse and 
psychologist. Admission any time. 


THE GROVE SCHOOL and CAMP MADISON 








50 boys and girls 


ages 2% to 16—non-competitive 
activities—unlimited creative oppor- 
tunities—a free, constructive vaca- 
tion, not a transplanted regimenta- 
tion—1, 2, 3, or 4 months. Resident 
physician, nurse, and psychologist— 
only 100 miles from New York City. 


JESS PERLMAN, Director 


$300 for 3 months 


MADISON, CONN. 


$225 for 2 months 









HE Little Folk’s Home 
ULIP CAMP 


For the Child from Two to Six 


Camp Life with Home Comforts 
to keep them healthy and happy. 
Trained supervision in aecordance 
with modern progressive methods. 
Ideal surroundings. Your governess, 
if desired; Licensed physician; trained 
nurse; personal supervision. Bath- 
tubs, showers, nursery furniture in 
every room, large playroom. 

MRS. A. J. MIRSKI 
210 West 78th St., New York 
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THE WENTWORTH CAMPS 
WOLFEBORO, N. H. 


A progressive camp for boys 4-13; 
girls 4-17. Broad opportunity for 
choice of creative and sports activ- 
ity. Individual guidance. Enroll- 
ment limited to 55. Mature, trained 
leadership. Booklet sent upon re- 
quest. 

M. CLAIRE SAWYER, A. M. 

551 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 

Tel: MUrray Hill 6-0418 





















Announcing 


OUR SPRING BOOK REVIEWS 


A List of Twenty New Books for Spring 1938 
Reviewed by Boys and Girls in New Jersey 


will be ready May rst for 


THE CHILDREN’S SPRING BOOK 


FESTIVAL 


and wiil be needed as 


A GUIDE TO VACATION READING 


Five Cents a Copy 


P.S. For the making of summer book lists OUR 
OWN BOOK REVIEWS of 102 Children’s Books 


for 1937 now available at 10 cents a copy. 


The Association for Arts in Childhood 


70 Fifth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 












YWCA «2. 


Quannacut Camps 7 
Cost You Only ‘15 





per wk., $120 for 8 weeks! 790 acres 
ay woods and hills, 90 miles N.Y.C. 









Private lake, land and water sports, 
riding, camp crafts, music, dancing, 
drama. Progressive program, 21st 
season. Jr., Sr., girls 8-18. Illustrated 
booklet ‘‘A.’’ Inquire Camp Dept., 
YWCA, 129 E. 52d St., New York 
City. PLaza 3-5280 


Send for free list of 
Children’s Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 





Plays for Children 


25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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=== For Mother’s Day (May 8) 
GIVE YOUR MOTHER 


Anna Curtis Chandler’s new book 


FAMOUS MOTHERS 
AND THEIR CHILDREN 


She will enjoy it and so will you: sixteen splendid true stories 
of mothers and children who had good times together. $2.00 


Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 





NEW YORK 





BY MARY FIELD PARTON 


YOUR WASHINGTON 


OU will find in this book an under- 
standable Washington of museums, 
exhibits, laboratories, experimental farms, 
machines, tools, libraries and materials of 
government such as no other city can boast. 
ILLUSTRATED. $2.00 


LONGMANS, 
GREEN & CO. 


NEW YORK 
TORONTO 














Why not decorate your room with Story Parade 
ANIMAL PICTURES “{2=5547 


ee age ae = Fy 
Story Parade covers for 1937 showed pen- SE” 
guins, lions, horses, bears, elephants, bobcats, 
deer drawn by such artists as Kurt Wiese, Paul 
Brown, Wilwerding, Howard Simon, Irene 
Robinson, and Grace Paull. The unfolded 
covers have been much in demand for wall 
decoration by schools, libraries and camps. 
They are printed in two colors. The size is 
9 in. by 12 in. 






Seven Pictures—only fifty cents 
STORY PARADE, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 



































ANDY ano tHe LION 2 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
JAMES DAUGHERTY 


Wherein a small boy helps a large lion and finds his 
kindness remembered. A gay story illustrating with 
great vividness the power of gratitude. Told in very “ 
little text and a great many boisterous pictures, fifty 
of them in lion yellow and black. $1.50 
















The Cottage at Bantry Bay 












Written and illustrated by 


Hilda van Stockum 


To read this delightful home story is to 
visit Mother and Father O’Sullivan, 
Michael, Brigid, and the twins in their 
tiny cottage. In the pictures you will find 
the mist of Ireland and the smell of peat 
smoke and a family you'll never forget. 


$2.00 

















VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS - THE VIKING PRESS - 18E.48St. - N.Y.C. 
































How did Zickle earn his ticket to the Fair? 


B ZICKLE’S LUCK 
4 By Edna Turpin 


Read about all the funny things that 
happened to a little Southern boy 
its when he promised to be good all 
3 FH. week, so that he could go to the 

oe se ‘Pores Aa. Fair. 
b= “Many pictures. (Ages 6-8) $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — NEW YORK 







































STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 


Diy MAME 1S 2. wc rcccccccncccccccsccceccescorcccsocccccess 
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America Begins 


The Story of the Finding of the New World 


by Alice Dalgliesh and Lois Maloy 


The story of exploration told so simply and so vividly that it will 
be understood easily by younger readers. There are five double- 
page pictures in color and many drawings. $1.60 


A Little Princess 


by Frances Hodgson Burnett 


New illustrations by a famous American artist make this favorite 
story even more charming. $1.75 


at all bookstores Charles Scribner’s Sons 

















For Spring Reading 


BARNEY THE DONKEY 

Anne Casserley, who wrote MICHAEL 
OF IRELAND, gives us now the most 
lovable and most irritating donkey ever 
known. Illustrated with silhouettes. $1.50. 


RUNAWAY BALBOA 


Enid Johnson tells the story of an elec- 
tric mule who grew tired of pulling ships 
through the Panama Canal and decided to see the world. Illustrated 
in color by Anne Merriman Peck. $2.00 


CHANCO: A U.S. ARMY HOMING PIGEON 


Helen Orr Watson has written an absorbing tale of a typical pigeon 
and his companions, and how they are trained to become homers. 
Illustrated with many photographs. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33rd Street - New York City 
































